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LIBRARY WORKERS WITH CHILDREN 


The Green Bay Meeting, March 27, 1943 


The meeting of the children’s librar- 
ian’s section of the Wisconsin Library 
Association was held at the Kellogg Pub- 
lic Library in Green Bay, March 27, 1943. 

After a welcome by Miss Sybil Schu- 
ette the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 


Old business: The first purchase list 
was discussed by Mrs. Schowalter. The 
list was submitted to the group when 
the meeting was held in Wausau, but was 
never kept up. 

The WPA bookmobile project was 
brought up and Miss Reely stated that, 
while the Commission had lost an op- 
portunity to get one of the bookmobiles 
through lack of funds, there is at the 
present time a very active movement 
looking toward county service in Grant 
County, one direct result of the book- 
mobile demonstration in that region. 

New business: The question of wheth- 
er or not future meetings should be held 
was discussed. Mrs. Loos from Milwau- 
kee and Miss Lockerby from Eau Claire 
both extended an invitation for the meet- 
ing if one is to be held. It was moved 
and seconded that we plan for a meeting 
and that the time and place be left to 
the committee of officers. Motion carried. 

The nominating committee, composed 


of Mrs. Loos, chairman, Miss Irene 
Quigley and Miss Harriet Proudfoot, 
submitted its report, which was as fol- 
lows: 

Miss Opal Ziemer, Antigo, chairman 

Miss Frances Meyer, Sheboygan, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
secretary cast a unanimous ballot for the 
election of these officers. Motion carried. 
It was also moved and seconded that a 
nomination be made from the floor for a 
vice-chairman. Mrs. Weller from Mil- 
waukee was nominated and elected to 
this office. 

The program for the morning was in- 
troduced by Miss Martha Petty—Objec- 
tives of Children’s Librarians in War- 
time—after which discussion followed. 
Mrs. Loos told the group about her plan 
of interesting mothers who came to bring 
their children to story hour by having 
talks given on war-time subjects such as 
rationing, child feeding and other sub- 
jects of equal importance. Story hour 
programs were touched upon, as well as 
interesting groups of children such as 
Girl Scouts in helping in the library. Af- 
ter this discussion the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Following a luncheon at the Hotel 
Northland a book discussion program 
was held. Miss Brady and Sister Flor- 
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ence, school supervisors from Green Bay, 
both talked on what they expected from 
the public library. Mrs. Schowalter talked 
on buying children’s books and Miss 
Reely gave a few remarks on her stan- 
dards of judging children’s books and 
some of her impressions of recent titles. 

—HArRIET ProupFooT, Secretary 


Wartime Objectives in the Children’s 
Room 


“We are engaged in total war against 
the aggressor nations. We are fighting 
again for human freedom, and especially 
for the future of our children in a free 
world. Children must be safeguarded, 
and they will be safeguarded in the midst 
of this total war, so that they can live 
and share in that future. They must be 
nourished, sheltered, and protected, even 
in the stress of war production, so that 
they will be strong to carry forward a 
just and lasting peace.” 

You probably recognize these opening 
words of “A Children’s Charter in War- 
time” which the Children’s Bureau has 
offered as a guide to action in every state 
and every community. But I felt it offered 
the proper background for our discussion 
of the objectives of children’s librarians 
in wartime. 

Our profession seems slightly on the 
decline these days. Everywhere we see 
posters picturing women in trim military 
uniforms, offering adventure and a 
chance to serve the country. And it all 
sounds very glamorous. Yet we have a 
real service to perform as well as those 
in uniform, if we act as guides in the 
world of books. We have valuable materi- 
al with which to work. The Fascist na- 
tions recognized that, and started their 
rise to fame through the Youth Move- 
ments. We are dealing with the ground 
work of the post war world. 

We have far to go before we reach the 
goal of free reading for all the children 
of our state. Many of us were shocked 
to read that an Illinois army camp need- 
ed two hundred primers below the third 
grade level.* Do you think some of those 
boys who could not read came from Wis- 





* Wilson Library Bulletin, Jan. 1943, p.393. 
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consin? Surely they had never had the 
encouragement of a pleasant children’s 
library and an interested director of 
reading. I have often wondered as I have 
read the induction lists in the paper, and 
recognized the names of boys who used 
to frequent the library, just what mem- 
ories of the world of books these soldiers 
carry with them. 

Today we serve the younger brothers 
and sisters of that army group. What 
are our objectives in the daily routine of 
the children’s room? Did you find it hard 
to express them in concise terms? A num- 
ber of librarians sent me their ideas and 
I have tried to arrange them in some 
logical order for your consideration, un- 
der the general headings of, high think- 
ing, better living and security, and active 
citizenship. 

High Thinking 

1. To teach the child that well selected 
books offer an education or preparation 
for life. 

This would call for a balanced collec- 
tion of books on varying levels to meet 
each new interest, and to stimulate fur- 
ther research. The collection should be 
kept up-to-date and contain material of 
current interest, such as recent develop- 
ments in science, useful arts, and con- 
servation. 

2. To maintain high standards of book 
selection especially on controversial sub- 
jects. 

Many books published during any war 
period stress the worst traits in enemy 
peoples, creating a hatred in children 
which is most undesirable. The children’s 
librarian should keep in mind tolerance 
and international friendship. 

8. To teach judgment and skill in the 
use of books as tools. 


Better Living, and the Sense of Security 

1. To offer a source of wholesome re- 
creation as a factor in preventing juven- 
ile delinquency. 

This calls for an inviting library and 
friendly service. 

2. To develop the love of reading as a 
means of broadening interests and aes- 
thetic satisfaction. 
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If modern education is to limit liberal 
arts to the training received before the 
age for military service, the library must 
provide books of classical literature for 
the young readers while they are still in 
the grade schools. 

3. To make life as normal and happy 
as we possibly can for the child. This in- 
cludes service to the transient families 
which have followed the establishing of 
war industries in many communities. 
Strange children often visit the library 
to find book friends before they are ac- 
quainted with other children of the city. 

4. To keep up morale. Now more than 
ever, talks about humorous books, fairy 
tales, and legends, stories emphasizing 
happy family life should be given to 
groups of children to give them a feeling 
of stability and to counteract the some- 
times evil effects of film propaganda. 


Active Citizenship 


1. Love of America, through knowledge 
of its history. 

2. To provide stories which teach the 
meaning of democracy. 

8. To organize story hour programs 
which teach children the value of fair 
play. 

4. To display books on first aid, and 
other subjects that relate to the war 
effort. 

5. To assist organizations such as Red 
Cross groups and Girl Scouts by provid- 
ing suggestions for their activities. 

All these suggestions are practical ones 
which the resourceful children’s librarian 
can apply to her local situation to make 
her library hold an important place in 
the children’s world today. 

—Summarized by MAarTHA J. PETTY 


Gleanings from the Program 


Mrs. Schowalter: 

The greatest extravagance is buying 
from reviews and finding you have some- 
thing you don’t want. 

Do not buy a book because it is a bar- 
gain. 

War books: Arm chair fighters can’t 
write books about the war. 

We don’t want to have a lot of dead 
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material on our shelves when the war is 
over. 

Books on foreign countries: Be care- 
ful, don’t go too far. Beware of writers 
who take an airplane trip to South Amer- 
ica. Use your old Carpenter’s. They are 
still good. 

Prebinding will save you money in the 
end. It will cost more the first two years. 
After that there will be fewer replace- 
ments. Average life of a prebound book 
is five years. 

Save money by not cataloging your 
easy books. A shelf list card is enough. 


Miss Brady: 

The librarian should spend one-half of 
her time in the library; the other half 
teaching mothers and teachers. 

Get together a collection of books on 
school topics to be taken up. Invite the 
teachers in to look them over. 

Invite teachers to browse through new 
books before they are put into circula- 
tion. Make it a social hour. 

Visit reading classes in schools. 

Invite the grades for special fun hours. 


Confer with teachers on kind of books 
certain children are drawing. 

Organize a School Representative Club. 
A representative from each grade in the 
school to meet at the library, report on 
books being read and take a report of 
the meeting back to the school. 

M. K. R. 


For the Storyteller 


“The need for caring for children 
whose mothers are devoting all or part 
of their time to war activities and the 
necessity for keeping children at home 
more happily entertained have revived 
one of the most ancient of the arts—the 
art of storytelling.” 

So reads the preface to a small pamph- 
let prepared by Ruth Budd Galbraith 
and issued by the H. W. Wilson Company. 
It consists of an outline for the study 
of storytelling and was prepared for use 
in an Institute for Volunteers in Com- 
munity Activities held last summer at 
the New Jersey College for Women. The 
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title is Course for the Storyteller. The 
price is 35c; additional copies 10c. 





“I have the answer!” writes Kather- 
ine Engesether, Cumberland, “I’ve often 
wondered why librarians always get the 
jobs in the community that require time 
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‘You haven’t anything else to do.’ Yester- 
day a little girl found me working on my 
circulation record book. She looked at me 
queerly and said, ‘Why, that looks like 
something my teacher does! You’re not 
a teacher, are you?’ I replied, ‘No, but 
we have to keep daily records too. 


that no one else seems to have. I’ve often 
been assigned a task with the remark 


She gasped, ‘I didn’t think librarians 
worked!’ ” 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS 


A checklist of recent biographies for young people 

This classified list of biographies for young people has been prepared with the 
thought that it may be useful to librarians as a checklist, and also to teachers in 
suggesting supplementary material to correlate with their teaching. At first the 
intention was to limit the list to books published within the past five years. This rule 
has been departed from in several special cases but, in general, the limitation will 
explain the absence of any tried and true favorite of earlier date. The books are not 
graded. Most of them are suited to readers of Junior high level and above. Those 
more particularly adapted to younger children have been marked with a J to indicate 





their more juvenile character. 


Musicians 


BacH 

Bunn, Harriet F. Johann Sebastian Bach. 
1942—J 

Goss, Madeleine. Deep flowing brook. 1938 


BEETHOVEN 
Wheeler, Opal. Ludwig Beethoven and 
the chiming tower bells. 1942—J 


CHOPIN 
Maurois, Andre. Frederic Chopin. 1942 
—J 


Foster, STEPHEN 

Purdy, C. L. He heard America sing. 
1940 

Wheeler, Opal. Stephen Foster and his 
little dog Tray. 1941—J 


GRIEG, EDVARD 
Purdy, C. L. Song of the north. 1941 


LIND, JENNIE 
Benet, Laura. Enchanting Jennie Lind. 
1939 


MaAcDoWELL, EDWARD 

Wheeler, Opal and Deucher, Sybil. Ed- 
ward MacDowell and his cabin in the 
pines. 1940—J 


—M. K. R. 


MENDELSSOHN 
Erskine, John. Song without words. 1941 


Mozart 
Wheeler, Benson and Purdy, Claire. My 
brother was Mozart. 1937 


SCHUBERT 

Goss, Madeleine. Unfinished symphony. 
1941 

Wheeler, Opal and Deucher, Sybil. Franz 
Schubert and his merry friends. 1939 
—J 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Purdy, Claire L. Stormy victory. 1943 


Artists 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Lansing, E. H. Leonardo, master of the 
Renaissance. 1942 


MICHELANGELO 
Lerman, Leo. Michelangelo. 1942 


MILLET 
Deucher, S. and Wheeler O. Millet tilled 
the soil. 1939—J 


Writers 


AtcoTT, Louisa M. 
Meigs, Cornelia. Invincible Louisa. 1938 
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ANDERSEN, H. C. 

Burnett, Constance B. The shoemaker’s 
son. 1941 

Proudfit, Isabel. Ugly duckling. 1932 


BRONTES 
Jarden, Mary L. The young Brontes. 1938 


CARY, ALICE AND PHOEBE 
Long, Laura. The singing sisters. 1941 


CERVANTES 
Newcomb, C. Vagabond in velvet. 1942 


CLEMENS, S. L. 

Proudfit, Isabel. River boy. 1940 

Lansing, E. C. H. Mark Twain, boy of 
old Missouri. 1942—J 


DANA, CHARLES A. 
Fenton, A. H. Dana of the Sun. 1941 


Davis, RICHARD HARDING 
Miner, L. S. Mightier than the sword. 
1940 


DICKINSON, EMILY 
Benet, Laura. Come slowly, Eden. 1942 
(fictionized) 


FIELD, EUGENE 
Nolan, J. C. Gay poet. 1940 


Harris, J. C. 
Harlow, A. F. Joel Chandler Harris. 1941 


KIPLING, RUDYARD 
Braddy, Nella. Rudyard Kipling, son of 
empire. 1941 


Por, E. A. 
Benet, Laura. Young Edgar Allan Poe. 
1941 


RILEY, JAMES W. 
Nolan, J. C. James Whitcomb Riley, 
Hoosier poet. 1941 


SHELLEY, P. B. 
Benet, Laura. The boy Shelley. 1937 


STEVENSON, R. L. 

Proudfit, Isabel. The treasure hunter. 
1939 

Grover, E. O. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
1940—J 


THOREAU, H. D. 

Hawthorne, H. Concord’s happy rebel. 
1940 
Also Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes and 
Hawthorne by same author. 
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WEBSTER, NOAH 
Proudfit, Isabel. Noah Webster, father 
of the dictionary. 1942 


WHITMAN, WALT 
Deutsch, Babette. Walt Whitman, build- 
er of America. 1941 


Figures from American History 


ALLEN, ETHAN 
Dean, S. W. He fought for freedom. 1940 


BALBOA 
Shore, Maxine and Oblinger, M. M. Hero 
of Darien. 1941 


BoonE, DANIEL 
Daugherty, James. Daniel Boone. 1939 
Chaffee, Allen. The wilderness trail. 1936 


Burr, AARON 

Carroll, M. T. The man who could not 
wait. 1941 

Colver, Anne. Theodosia: 
Aaron Burr. 1941 


daughter of 


Carson, KIT 
Garst, Shannon. Kit Carson, trail blaz- 
er and scout. 1942 


CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS 
Wilson, W. E. Big knife. 1940 


Copy, W. F. 
Garst, S. The story of Buffalo Bill. 1938 


DECATUR, STEPHEN 
Lowe, C. B. Knight of the sea. 1941 


DE Soto 
Knoop, F. Y. Quest of the cavaliers. 1940 


DouG.Las, STEPHEN A. 
Nolan, J. C. Little giant. 1942 


HENRY, PATRICK 
Stephenson, D. M. Patrick, son of thun- 
der. 1941—J 


FARRAGUT, D. G. 
Stevens, W. O. David Glasgow Farragut. 
1942 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 

Daugherty, James. Poor Richard. 1941 

Meadowcroft, E. L. Benjamin Franklin. 
1941—J 

Stevenson, Augusta. Ben Franklin, print- 
er’s boy. 1941—J 
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JACKSON, ANDREW 

Young, Stanley. Young Hickory. 1940 

Stevenson, A. Andy Jackson, boy soldier. 
1942—J 


JACKSON, THOMAS J. 
Monsell, Helen E. Young Stonewall. 
1942—-J 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS 

Daugherty, Sonia. Way of an eagle. 1941 

Murphy, M. A. When Jefferson was 
young. 1942 


JONES, JOHN PAUL 
Elisberg, Edward. I have just begun to 
fight. 1942 (fictionized) 


LEE, RosBerT E. 
Moses, Belle. The grey knight. 1936 


LASALLE 
Seymour, F. W. LaSalle, explorer of our 
midland empire. 1939 


LEWIS, MERIWETHER 
Seymour, F. W. Meriwether Lewis, trail 
blazer. 1937 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 

Meadowcroft, Enid L. Abraham Lincoln. 
1942—J 

Bailey, B. Abe Lincoln’s other mother. 
1941 


MorGAN, DANIEL 
Dean, S. W. Fighting Dan of the long 
rifles. 1942 


PENN, WILLIAM 
Gray, E. J. Penn. 1938 


PUTNAM, ISRAEL 
Dean, L. W. Old Wolf, the story of Israel 
Putnam. 1942 


REVERE, PAUL 
Pace, M. M. Early American; the story 
of Paul Revere. 1941 


SALOMON, HAYM 
Fast, Howard. Haym Salomon. 1941 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 

Eaton, Jeanette. Leader by destiny. 1938 

Stevenson, A. George Washington, boy 
leader. 1942—J 


WASHINGTON, MARTHA 
Desmond, A. C. Martha Washington. 
1943 
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Heroes of Mexico and South America 


BoLIvaR 
Baker, Nina B. He wouldn’t be king. 1941 
Waugh, Elizabeth. Simon Bolivar. 1941 


JUAREZ ' 
Baker, N. B. Juarez, hero of Mexico. 1942 


Women of History 


MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
Spencer, Cornelia. Three sisters. 1939 


ISABELLA, QUEEN 
Criss, M. Isabella, young queen of Spain. 
1941 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Criss, Mildred. Mary Stuart. 1939 


VICTORIA, QUEEN 
Flexner, M. W. Drina: England’s young 
Victoria. 1939 


Humanitarians 


ADDAMS, JANE 
Wise, Winifred E. Jane Addams of Hull 
House. 1935 


BARTON, CLARA 

Pace, Mildred M. Clara Barton. 1941 

Nolan, Jeannette C. The story of Clara 
Barton. 1941 


BercH, HENRY 
Pace, M. M. Friend of animals. 1942 


GorGAs, WILLIAM 
Judson, C. I. Soldier doctor. 1942—J 


GRENFELL, WILFRED 
Fox, G. M. Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 1942 


Mayo, W. W., WILLIAM, AND CHARLES 
Regli, Adolph. The Mayos, pioneers of 
medicine. 1942 


NEWMAN, CARDINAL 
Newcomb, C. The red hat. 1941 


OGLETHORPE, JAMES E. 
Carroll, M. T. Man who dared to care. 
1942 


WHITMAN, NARCISSA 
Eaton, Jeanette. Narcissa Whitman. 1941 


WILLARD, FRANCES E. 
Judson, C. I. Pioneer girl. 1939—J 
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Showmen 


BarnuM, P. T. 
Ferris, Helen. Here comes Barnum. 1932 


THUMB, ToM 
Hunt, Mabel L. Have you seen Tom 
Thumb, 1942 


Scientists, Engineers, Inventors 


AGassiz, Louis 
Robinson, Mabel L. Runner of the moun- 
tain tops. 1939 


AUDUBON, JOHN JAMES 

Wells, Marie and Fox, Dorothy. Boy of 
the woods. 1942—J 

Rourke, Constance. Audubon. 1936 


BowpitcH, NATHANIEL 
Berry, R. E. Sextant and sails. 1943 
Tharp, Louise H. Down to the sea. 1942 


CuRIE, PIERRE AND MARIE 
Eberle, Irmengarde. Radium treasure. 
1942 


Curtiss, GLENN 
Hatch, Alden. Glenn Curtiss, pioneer of 
naval aviation. 1942 
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FULTON, ROBERT 
Judson, C. I. Boat builder. 1940—J 


GOETHALS, G. W. 
Fast, Howard. Goethals of the Panama 
Canal. 1942 


GOODYEAR, CHARLES 
Regli, Adolph C. Rubber’s Goodyear. 1941 


GUTENBERG 
McMurtrie. Wings for words. 1940 


Morsg, S. F. B. 
Nicolay, Helen. Wizard of the wires, 1938 


PASTEUR 
Doorly, Eleanor. The microbe man. 1939 


STEPHENSON, GEORGE 
Judson, C. I. Railway engineer. 1941—J 


TerRRY, Eur 
Jones, L. A. Eli Terry, clockmaker of 
Connecticut. 1942 (fictionized) 


WESTINGHOUSE, GEORGE 
Garbedian, H. G. George Westinghouse, 
fabulous inventor. 1943 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


From the Annual Reports 


Antigo. The new phonograph proved a 
fine addition to the story hours, supple- 
menting the stories with music. Over 200 
children were members of summer read- 
ing clubs. The circulation of children’s 
books showed an increase of 1,282. 


Racine. The increased industrial activ- 
ity has had a double effect on the library. 
While requests for technical information 
and interest in books on technical sub- 
jects have continued to form a large part 
of our demand, total circulations have 
dropped. People who work 8-10 hours a 
day, six days a week do not have the 
energy left to secure or absorb more read- 
ing matter than that provided by the 
daily paper and magazines. Those who 
do make the necessary time are not satis- 


fied with romances, westerns and mys- 
teries. They want books interpreting the 
problems that face us now and will face 
us later. They want information about 
parts of the world they have never before 
heard of, but where they now have sons 
and husbands and brothers. They realize 
as never before that what the people liv- 
ing in unpronounceable places in Russia 
eat and wear and do has a direct effect 
on what the people in Racine, Wisconsin 
may be able to eat and wear and do. 


Victrola records may seem a far-cry 
from the war effort. But the enthusiastic 
response to this service instituted in No- 
vember with funds from the Emily A. 
Lee bequest has been a clear indication 
of the need for such cultural resources in 
our lives today. The night the notice ap- 
peared in the local paper the first “re- 
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cord borrower” came and by the end of 
that first week not a record was left on 
the shelves. Additions were made as ra- 
pidly as possible and the interest has con- 
tinued to grow. To date, the demand has 
exceeded the supply. 


Ripon. Work with Children. A Victory 
Reading Club for the first six grades dur- 
ing eight weeks of the summer held meet- 
ings on Thursday morning. Part of the 
weekly meeting was devoted to listening 
to “Fun Timers Program” from station 
WHA. A combination radio and victrola 
was the gift of the Ripon Library Asso- 
ciation. 140 members of the club read 
and reported on 1,276 books. School cre- 
dit is given for this work. 

Every grade has made two visits to 
the library the past fall—the first for 
instruction and the second for browsing. 
Some grades have made the third trip 
and have heard a station WHA “Book 
Trails” program. One of the features of 
the children’s room at present is a chart 
on which the children check their visits 
to the library. It was an outgrowth of 
their first visits in the fall. Object: to 
encourage the library habit. 

An exhibit of wooden figures and toys 
from the Naylor Toy Factory in Ripon 
has attracted much attention from both 
children and adults. Many of the char- 
acters easily fit into children’s book char- 
acters. 

An activity room in the basement has 
been made available for use the past fall. 
Formerly it housed old books and bound 
magazines. Many of the books have been 
discarded or moved to other libraries 
where they will be more useful. The first 
meeting held in the room was a meeting 
of the grade school teachers with the 
reading supervisor and the librarian. At 
this time plans for cooperation of school 
and library were made for the year. A 
Pre-Book Week exhibit of the new books 
for children was held the Wednesday be- 
fore Book Week for all teachers. A social 
hour followed. 

During the fall we have had a display 
of the work of local people who sketch 
and paint. This will continue during 1943. 
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Sturgeon Bay. 650 new borrowers were 
registered. In addition, temporary cards 
were issued to 89 members of the Coast 
Guard or Navy. The women’s Club rooms 
were used by the Vocational School for 
classes for shipyard foremen in job in- 
struction. 


West Allis. That the reading of chil- 
dren is affected by the war can be seen 
from the rather startling 10.8% decrease 
in children’s circulation. Children are 
the first social victims of this emergency. 
Happiness and security in the homes are 
destroyed when older brothers and sisters 
go away to fight, when the family shifts 
to defense employment, and when moth- 
ers take industrial employment. Their 
school life is changed, too, with the shift 
in teaching methods and subject empha- 
sis. As Miss Hicks quotes a seventh grade 
boy: “During wartime, you’re all excited 
and don’t feel like sitting still and read- 
ing.” Here, it seems to me, is a challenge 
for those of our staff working with chil- 
dren. Their efforts must be redoubled to 
get to the children the truth, beauty, 
laughter and magic of books and life in 
these times when the child’s world is 
topsy-turvy, too. 


Other News Items 


Brillion public library writes that the li- 
brary has been “completely renovated; 
all treatment in pale ivory and palest 
rose; woodwork and bookcases were re- 
varnished, all bookshelves painted the 
same shade as the walls, and the floor 
sanded and revarnished and then waxed. 
The Women’s Club donated material from 
which the library board made drapes. Al- 
together we now have a beautiful library 
room, a joy to our patrons.” 


Chippewa Falls. The children now have 
a charging desk of their own in the chil- 
dren’s room. Other rearrangements also 
add to the attractiveness of the room. 


Cumberland. Mr. Lewis Larson, presi- 
dent of the Cumberland Library board, 
died March 23, 1948. He has served on 
the board since 1916 and has held the 
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office of president since 1920. Though his 
illness has prevented visits to the library 
during this last year, his interest in the 
library and its work never ceased. His 
sincere concern and understanding. and 
his willing cooperation will be greatly 
missed by those with whom he worked. 


Green Bay. Miss Gwen Perry, cataloger 
at the Kellogg Public Library, died in 
March, following an operation. 


Menomonie. Stout Institute. Word has 
been received of the death on April 7 of 
Robert Bruce Antrim, senior library as- 
sistant, on leave of absence with the 
army. Mr. Antrim, who was a graduate 
of De Pauw University, had been on the 
library staff at Stout since 1928. At the 
time of his death he was stationed in 
Phoenixville, Pa. He was attached to the 
Chaplain’s Corps and had previously been 
in Alaska. 


Milwaukee. ‘‘Avocational guidance” 
might be the proper term for the service 
performed by our Hobby Forum, held 
each Sunday at 2:30 p. m. At any rate, 
people have been coming in great num- 
bers and enjoying this chance to see how 
the other fellow rides his hobby. Here 
are the March programs: Stamps, Covers 
and Envelopes by members of the Mil- 
waukee Philatelic Society. Photography 
as a Hobby by the Photo-Pictorialists. 
Sailing by Skipper Mary Vandenburgh. 
(Motion Pictures). Weeds—Rogues of 
the Plant World in our Human Diet by 
Mrs. Grace Randolph. (Lantern Slides). 


Racine. A branch of the public library 
is to be established in Lincoln School. 
Miss Harriet Evert has been a member 
of the staff since September, in charge 
of one of the school branches. 


Rhinelander. Mrs. Whittaker sends 
sample of a blank which is inserted in 
the pockets of each new book on current 
problems, asking the reader’s opinion. 
The form asks, “How do you rate this 
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book? Do you feel it is fair? Did it add 
materially to your previous knowledge? 
Would you like more books on this sub- 
ject?” 


Sheboygan. Miss Barkman is showing 
moving pictures on the war as part of 
the program of war information. 


Spring Valley. The public library re- 
opened March 1, with Mary Ellen Zim- 
mer as librarian, after being closed since 
the flood of September 17. All the books 
in the library were ruined in the flood 
except the Webster’s Unabridged, which 
floated down the river on a table and 
remained dry. 


Superior. Two new members of the 
staff are Mary Norman, a full-time, and 
Miriam Keskela, a part-time assistant. 


Viroqua. The Viroqua Public Library 
has been having a book review meeting 
once a month—really a club on Inter- 
national Relations since many of the 
books deal with foreign countries, such 
as Behind the Face of Japan, by Upton 
Close; Soviet Asia, by Davies; Greenland, 
by Stefansson; Australian Frontier, by 
Hill. A mother whose son is in Australia 
brought pictures of Australia that he had 
sent her. These made a very attractive 
display in the vestibule and were very 
much appreciated by the public. 


Wausau. Harriet Proudfoot, children’s 
librarian, resigned in April to accept a 
position in Iowa. 


Whitehall. Mrs. Lieberg writes: “My 
husband and I just returned from five 
weeks spent in visiting our daughter in 
El Paso, Texas, and seeing sections of 
the states of Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico, also old Mexico.” 


Wisconsin Dells. Rev. J. W. Davies has 
been appointed as a member of the li- 
brary board, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mrs. N. E. Van Dyke. 
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May, 1943 


BOOKS FOR WAR BRIDES AND NEW MOTHERS 


A recent letter from a librarian to the Traveling Library Department says: “I 
have an expectant mother, a stranger and very much afraid, whose husband is in 





Camp 


. She hoped that we might have some books that might be helpful for 


herself, and later, for the coming baby. We have nothing of the kind, and I am in 
hopes that they may be supplied through the Traveling Library.” 

Librarians in other camp and defense areas who have war brides and expectant 
mothers among their readers may be interested in the following short list of titles 
available from the Traveling Library, to supplement their own collections. Other 
books on the same or related topics may also be borrowed. 


Marriage 
Stone and Stone. A marriage manual 
Groves, E. R. Sex fulfillment in marriage 
Himes, M. F. Your marriage: a guide to 
happiness 
Wood and Dickinson. Harmony in mar- 
riage 
Wright, Helena. The sex factor in mar- 
riage 


Expectant Mothers and Fathers 


Brodhead, G. L. Approaching motherhood 

Van Blarcom, C. C. Getting ready to be 
a mother 

Washburn, Helen. So you’re going to 
have a baby 

Corbin, Hazel. Getting ready to be a 
father 


Victor, David. Father’s doing nicely 


The New Baby 


Zabriskie, Louis. Mother and baby care 

in pictures 
Tenney, H. K. Let’s talk about your baby 
Aldrich and Aldrich. Babies are human 

beings 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. Infant care 
Campbell, R. V. Why babies 

Librarians might also suggest to the 
expectant mothers that they write to the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
State Office Building, Madison, for 
pamphlet material. County nurses are 
also glad to give advice to prospective 
mothers. 

—K. J. M. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Psychology 


Roberts, William H. Psychology you can 
use. 1943. 246p. Harcourt, $2. 150 


Psychology becomes a simple and understand- 
able, as well as an extremely fascinating sub- 
ject as presented in this small book. In chapters 
on such topics as habits, taste and smell, hear- 
ing, seeing, attention, imagination, instincts, 
learning, and thinking, the reader will find the 
latest conclusions of experimental psychology 
as well as a number of interesting simple tests 
which he can make for himself. 


Social Work 


Strode, Josephine and Pauline R. Social 
skills in case work. 1942. 195p. Har- 
per, $2.50. 361 
While little in this book would be new to the 


trained social worker, it would be an excellent 
work to put in the hands of volunteer workers. 


Vocational Interest 


Carlisle, Norman V. Your career in 
chemistry. 1943. 251p. illus. Dutton, 
$2.50. 371.42 or 540 


Chapters on Agricultural chemistry, Forest 
products, Plastics, Glass, Synthetic rubber, Tex- 
tiles, Pharmaceutics, indicate some of the 
peacetime opportunities which will be open to 
today’s high school students. Your career in 
transportation, a 1942 publication by the same 
author, gives similar information in another 
fleld. (371.42 or 656) 


McFerran, Doris. Careers in retailing 
for young women. 1943. 217p. illus. 
Dutton, $2.50. 871.42 or 658 


Not only discusses the opportunities and re- 
quirements for openings in retail stores but goes 
into considerable detail as to routines and work- 
ing conditions, Plentifully illustrated; will in- 
terest high school girls. 

See Booklist 39 :314 Ap. 1 ’43. 
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MacNeil, Neil. How to be a newspaper- 
man. 1942, 195p. Harper, $1.75. 070 


An experienced newspaperman gives a read- 
able account of the workings of a newspaper 
organization and the requirements and opportu- 
nities open to the beginning journalist. Has vo- 
cational interest for older boys. 


See Booklist 39 :256 F. 15 °43. 


Maule, Frances. Careers for the home 
economist. 1943. 256p. Funk, $2. 
871.42 or 640 


The many lines of opportunity open in the 
fleld of home economics are well set forth here, 
with reading lists for each chapter giving sour- 
ces for further information, 


Yost, Edna. American women of science. 
1943, 232p. Stokes, $2. 920 or 509 


Biographical sketches relating the lives and 
achievements of twelve women who have made 
contributions to science. A few of the names 
will be known, others will be new to most read- 
ers. All but two are living and active. Good 
vocational material for older high school and 
college girls. 


Science ond Useful Arts 


Fuller, Raymond T. Now that we have 
to walk. 1948. 256p. Dutton, $2.50. 
570 


A book which is a quite delightful combina- 
tion of nature essays and suggestions for activ- 
ities and hobbies, now that we have to walk. 


See Booklist 39:313 Ap. 1 ’43. 


Galdston, Iago. Behind the sulfa drugs. 
1943. 174p. Appleton, $2. 615.1 


Subtitled, A short history of chemotherapy, 
this book traces the steps in scientific progress 
which lie back of the discovery of the all-im- 
portant sulfa drugs. Some of thé steps will seem 
far afield, such as the discovery in 1856 of 
aniline dyes, but it all fits together, with no 
one country, any more than any one individual, 
having a claim to all the honor. Some of the 
present uses of the new drugs are briefly indi- 
cated, 


Merriam, John C. The garment of God. 
1943. 162p. Scribner, $2. 570 


Essays on the “influence of nature in human 
experience,” taking up such topics as What is 
appreciation of nature, Our view of nature as 
broadened by science, Appreciation or love of 
nature in day-to-day living. Perhaps the most 
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interesting contribution is the chapter which 
takes up the inspirational influence of six wide- 
ly differing types of natural beauty, ranging 
from a beech forest on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Grand Canyon and Crater 
Lake. 


Literature 


Frost, Robert. Come in, and other poems. 
sel. by Louis Untermeyer. 1943. 192p. 
illus. Holt, $2.50. 811 or 821 


To his selection of some 80 of Robert Frost’s 
poems, Mr. Untermeyer has added a biograph- 
ical introduction and appreciative commentary 
which invites continuous reading. With the beau- 
tifully interpretative illustrations by John 
O’Hara Cosgrove, is a volume to give distinc- 
tion to any poetry collection. 


Simon, Charlie May. Lays of the new 
land. 1948. 254p. illus. Dutton, $3. 
811.09 or 821.09 


Beginning with a chapter on the Lost Poets 
who made our folk songs, the author tells 
“Stories of some American poets and their 
works.” Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, and 
Whitman are representative of the earlier poets ; 
Emily Dickinson and Sidney Lanier of the mid- 
dle period; Masters, Frost, Amy Lowell, Sand- 
burg, Lindsay, John Gould Fletcher, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and Stephen Vincent Benet are 
the moderns. Intended for young people but 
quite suitable for the adult shelves in smaller 
libraries. 


Taylor, Rosemary. Chicken every Sun- 
day. 1943. 307p. illus. Whittlesey 
House, $2.75. 818 or 828 


Another book on the life with mother—or 
father—theme. In this instance mother kept 
boarders. Father, who had a flair for large af- 
fairs, lived in the hope of making a killing in 
real estate or mining stock, and sometimes did. 
But mother’s passion was for turning an hon- 
est penny by renting out rooms. Their daughter 
writes amusingly of what it was like to grow 
up in a home given over to strangers, and tells 
a series of stories about some of the odd char- 
acters who were numbered among them. 


See Booklist 39 :334 Ap. 15 ’43. 
Biography 


Albee, Fred H. A surgeon’s fight to re- 
build men. 1948. 349p. illus. Dutton, 
$3.50. 921 


Autobiography of a man who has contributed 
to the advance of surgery in many fields, but 
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who is particularly known for his work in bone 
grafting. Much of the book is in the form of 
case histories and for medium and larger li- 
braries will be a worth-while addition to med- 
ical biographies. 


Burton, Katherine. Celestial homespun, 
the life of Isaac Thomas Hecker. 
1943. 3893p. Longmans, $3. 921 


Isaac Hecker was an earnest young seeker 
after truth who lived for a time at Brook Farm, 
knew Alcott, Emerson, and the other trans- 
cendalist leaders, tried out their philosophies, 
but found them unsatisfactory for his needs 
and came to his final anchorage in the Cath- 
olic church. Mrs. Burton, who has written a 
history of the Brook Farm experiment, as well 
as biographies of other Catholic converts, tells 
his complete story here and tells it well. 


Kathleen. The magical realm. 
921 


Coyle, 
1943. 314p. Dutton, $3. 


The author’s remembrances of her [rish child- 
hood form a beautifully and sensitively written 
story, but in many ways a strange one, the 
character of the brilliant and erratic father 
giving more than a little touch of the patholog- 
ical to the family life. For the rare group of 
readers of discriminating taste. 


Holt, Rackham. George Washington 
Carver. 342p. illus. Doubleday, $3.50. 
921 


Biography of the sickly little colored boy, 
born into slavery, kidnapped in infancy by bor- 
der raiders, brought up by the kindly white 
couple who had been his mother’s “owners,” 
who grew up to be one of the country’s great 
creative scientists. He was born in Missouri. 
Iowa gave him his education. His immediate 
field of service was Tuskegee in Alabama. Con- 
ferring an honorary doctor’s degree in 1941, the 
president of the University of Rochester ad- 
dressed him as “Scientist, educator, benefactor 
of your people and America.” 


See Booklist 39 :382 Ap. 15 °43. 


Lowe, Pardee. Father and glorious des- 
cendent. 1943. 3822p. Little, $2.50. 921 


George C. Pardee was governor of California 
at the time of the author’s birth—hence his 
name. For Father, who was proud of his Amer- 
ican citizenship (Orientals were permitted to 
become citizens in those days), named each of 
his children for a distinguished American. The 
book, which is the latest on the father-son 
theme, gives an interesting, as well as amusing, 
glimpse into Chinese-American home life. Fath- 
er was a modernist who accepted the best of 
the new, while retaining his respect for the old. 
Son graduated from Stanford and Harvard, 
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married an American girl, and has worked with 
the Institute of Pacific relations. 


See Booklist 39 :332 Ap. 15 ’43, 
History and Travel 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. Letters from 
England, 1948. 8315p. Harper, $2.50. 
940.53 


Letters written to the author’s daughter from 
England in June, 1942, while investigating the 
war work of British women. Includes interest- 
ing sidelights on well-known women and is read- 
able, although the material is now nearly a 
year old. 


See Booklist 39:316 Ap. 1 ’43. 


De Voto, Bernard. The year of decision, 
1846. 1943. 5388p. Little, $3.50. 973.6 


The year 1846 was the year of the Mexican 
war. It was the year the United States ac- 
quired the vast areas represented by Texas, 
Oregon and California, so completing its empire 
to the Pacific. Mr. De Voto’s book does full jus- 
tice to these events, but it does more. It pre- 
sents a picture of the great surge of expansion 
to the westward which of itself, the author 
thinks, and without a war of conquest would 
have made this territory inevitably American. 
He achieves this effort by following the lines 
of progress of several emigrant trains which 
set out in that year: one, the Mormons, an- 
other, the Donner party, and a third, that of 
young Francis Parkman who in that year set 
out along the Oregon trail. A book to be read 
slowly and savored. 


See Booklist 89 :316 Ap. 1 ’48. 


Niles, Blair. Passengers to Mexico, the 
last invasion of the Americas, 1943. 
3890p. Farrar, $3. 972 


The author tells here the story of Maximilian 
and Carlota, and the whole fantastic adventure 
of the French invasion of Mexico, from the 
point of view of eye witness accounts. She not 
only draws on primary sources; she takes the 
reader along with her in the examination of 
those sources. The result is a historical work 
of unusual fascination in which the reader is 
made to feel a participant in events. Through 
this method of treatment, also, many characters 
come vividly to life, from the royal pair, to 
Juarez, the Mexican leader; from Thomas Cor- 
win, American minister, to 15 year olf Sara 
Yorke, or the defeated Confederate generals who 
thought to start a new plantation life in Mex- 
ico. A book not to be missed. 


Paxton, Virginia. Penthouse in Bogota. 
1943. 304p. Reynal, $2.75. 918.6 


May, 19438 


A gay and lively account of two years in 
Bogota, written by the young wife of an Associ- 
ated Press representative. Tells much of the cus- 
toms of the country—or rather of the city, as 
they did little traveling—and leaves a very 
vivid impression of what it would be like to 
live, keep house and bring up a baby at altitude 
8,700 ft. Politics are touched on lightly in an 
account of a revolution that didn’t come off. 


See Booklist 39:331 Ap. 15 ’43. 


Rickenbacker, Edward V. Seven came 
through. 1943, 118p. illus. Doubleday, 
$1.50. 940.53 


This is Captain Rickenbacker’s own story of 
the experience of himself and his six com- 
panions adrift in the Pacific. Another account 
of the same adventure will be found in We 
thought we heard the angels sing by James C. 
Whittaker, co-pilot of the plane. 


See Booklist 39 :330 Ap, 15 °43. 


Thompson, Virginia. Post mortem on 
Malaya. 1943. 323p. Macmillan, $3. 
959.5 


A study of British rule in Malaya and of 
the economic and political factors which led 
to defeat. Issued under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Pacific relations, ‘‘an unofficial and 
non-political body, founded in 1925, to facilitate 
the scientific study of the social, economic and 
political problems of the Pacific area.” 


See Booklist 39 :250 F. 15 °43. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. What is the church 
doing, 1943. 194p. Scribner, $1. 
940.53 or 270 


In answer to the question What is the church 
doing in the present crisis, the author reviews 
first the situation with reference to the church- 
es in the occupied European areas, second, the 
continued growth and activity of mission 
churches in other parts of the world and, in 
conclusion, discusses the importance of world 
Christianity as a force in the creation of a 
stable society. “The Christian church is the 
only world-wide agency or institution furnish- 
ing training for a world society.” 


Wales, H. G. Quaritch. Years of blind- 
ness. 1943. 332p. Crowell, $3. 959 


The blindness of the title refers to the fail- 
ure of the western world to take account of 
the changes going on in the East. The author 
writes from 20 years experience in the Pacific 
area and the many small anecdotes from his 
own observation all contribute to the picture 
of a white population gradually losing prestige 
in the eyes of the native people. He is English 
and gives most attention to British possessions, 
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with a notable chapter on The last of Kipling’s 
India, although French and Dutch failures are 
also covered. The Philippines, as representing a 
quite different problem, are merely touched on. 


Willkie, Wendell L. One world. 1943. 
206p. Simon & S. $2; pa. $1. 940.53 


Mr. Willkie’s account of his world tour, his 
observations, reports of conversations, and his 
interpretation of what we are fighting for.” 
Based on his radie talks; simple and direct in 
style, makes easy reading. Like Ambassador 
Grew’s Report from Tokyo is available in a 
double-column, paper bound edition at $1. 


See Booklist 39 :300 Ap. 15 ’48. 
Fiction 


Campbell, Grace. Thorn-apple tree. 1943. 
230p. Duell, $2.50. 


This story of a frontier Canadian community 
has a quiet charm which should please many 
readers. A good book for small library or high 
school collections. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Excuse me, Mrs. 
Meigs. 19438. 289p. Appleton, $2. 


The theme is beginning to wear a little thin. 
but readers who have followed Mrs. Meigs so 
far may want to continue with this account of 
their heroine in the role of Mrs. Cunningham. 


See Booklist 39:319 Ap. 1 '43. 


Coryn, Marjorie. Good-bye, 
1943. 5338p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Letizia Ramolino, mother of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, is the heroine of this story and the great 
man who conquered? BPurope is seen always 
through her eyes. As a story, the book proves 
unusually interesting; as a character study, 
involving all ef Letizia’s children, extremely 
so. There are some unforgettable pictures of 
Josephine also, and of Marie Louise, the second 
bride, as they appeared to a son’s mother. A 
good historical novel which, like others dealing 
with Europe’s troubled history, invites com- 
parisons with the present. 


my son. 


See Booklist 39 :293 Mr. 15 ’43. 


Easton, Robert. The happy man. 1943. 
221p. Viking, $2.50. 


An episodic novel or a series of short sketch- 
es, as you choose, The setting is a great Cali 
fornia cattle ranch; not so much a ranch, eith- 
er, rather a great factory in which cattle are 
fattened for market. The characters are the 
various workers and each of the incidents, some- 
times hardly more than an anecdote, serves to 
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highlight a personality. Well written; some- 
times rough in language; a book men will like. 


See Booklist 39:319 Ap. 1 '43. 


Eaton, Evelyn. The sea is so wide. 1943. 
281p. Harper, $2.50. 


The story of the expulsion of the Acadians 
from their homeland in Nova Scotia in the year 
1755 has been familiar to most readers since 
freshman high school days when they studied 
Evangeline. It will take on new life here in 
the light of what we now know of uprooted 
minority peoples and homeless refugees. The 
early scenes, of tne happy contented family life 
and the ruthlessness with which it was de- 
stroyed, are especially memorable. After these 
scenes, the comparatively easy fate of the small 
group of three who are landed at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and the rather weak happy ending, 
tend to make it a historical novel of less than 
first rank. None the less, many should find it 
well worth reading. 


See Booklist 39:319 Ap. 1 ’43. 


Greenhood, David. The hill. 1943. 266p. 
illus. Duell, $2.75. 


An all but deserted mining town in the Sierra 
Nevadas is the scene of this series of loosely 
connected incidents and character sketches. Told 
in the first person by a young man who is 
stranded there waiting for a fan belt for his 
ear so that he can drive on down the hill to 
San Francisco, the stories have the reality of 
an actual experience and in spite of a good deal 
of heavy drinking and frank talk the reader 
comes to recognize the sturdy American qual- 
ity of both place and people. 


Hankins, R. M. Lonesome river justice. 
1943. 250p. Macrae, $2. 


Of the author’s first story we said: “By a 
new author who writes easily, handles the west- 
ern vernacular with skill and provides plenty 
of action and gunplay.’’ The same holds true 
of this. 


Kahn, Joan. To meet Miss Long. 1943. 
250p. Lippincott, $2. 


A story which should appeal to a wide range 
of women readers, The young girls will like it 
because they will recognize 16-year-old Ellen 
as one of themselves. Older readers will ap- 
preciate its picture of natural, unsophisticated 
home life and of the things that can go wrong 
when a youthful and irresponsible aunt comes 
to take charge during a mother’s temporary ab- 
sence. The Longs live in a New York city apart- 
ment, but it might have happened anywhere. 
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McCord, Joseph. Dominie’s daughter. 
1943. 287p. Macrae, $2. 


Brought up in the severe atmosphere of a 
minister’s home, Marcia grows up to marry her 
school-boy sweetheart, the son of her father’s 
wealthy parishioner. Ford, whose bringing up 
hadn’t been so different from Marcia’s, has had 
enough religion thrust down his throat to last 
him a life time, but in spite of this flippant 
attitude toward things that Marcia continues 
to hold sacred, the marriage is a happy one. 
The story follows a placid course which some 
novel readers may find a pleasant change. 


Mapother, Edith Rubel. Dark Darragh. 
1943. 3856p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Dark Darragh is the name of an Ifish estate 
and, while the words suggest tragedy and gloom, 
the story itself turns out to be a rather pleasant 
one of a young American widow who goes to 
Ireland to try to establish her oldest son’s claim 
to the house through inheritance from his fath- 
er’s people. She finds herself rather deeply in- 
volved in Irish politics, and there is a very un- 
flattering portrait of De Valera and the Free 
State government, but the story can be enjoyed 
for itself without the politics, The three boys, 
Michael, Christopher and Patrick, are wholly 
charming. 


Peattie, Louise Redfield. Ring finger. 
1943. 316p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Highly romanticized story of a young night 
club dancer, its setting in California in the 
period following America’s entrance into the 
war. 


Priestly, J. B. Blackout in Gretley. 1943. 
273p. Harper, $2.50. 


Story of espionage in an English industrial 
center. Is far from the author’s best, but seems 
to be going well on his previous reputation. 


See Booklist 39 :252 F, 15 ’43. 


Van Doren, Mark. Tilda. 1943. 247p. 
Holt, $2.50. 


Tilda, who keeps house for her father and 
two brothers in a New York apartment, works 
in a downtown office and holds a volunteer 
position as air warden, is a refreshingly whole- 
some heroine. The story proper begins when 
Tilda’s curiosity is aroused by the appearance 
of the stranger who stands every morning on a 
fire escape off across the roof tops. With their 
meeting, she learns of the tragic personal ex- 
perience which has left him a shattered per- 
sonality and her mission becomes one of heal- 
ing. In this, the story somewhat resembles the 
author’s Windless cabins but is much more 
simply told. 
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Children and Young People 


Allen, Grertude E. Everyday birds. 1943. 
unp. illus. Houghton, 85c. 598.2 


A book designed to interest younger children 
in the ways of birds. Tells only a few simple 
facts in language which the second graders 
should be able to read for themselves. Good 
clear type and pleasing pictures. Normal size 
for shelving. 


Bible. Jesus’ story. 1942. 120p. illus. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 232.9 


Enclosed in a sturdy and attractive binding, 
this “little New Testament” is carefully select- 
ed but otherwise unadapted in text from the 
King James version. Beginning with the Christ- 
mas story and ending with the Easter Story, 
the life of Jesus, his deeds and teachings, is 
told in the ageless words of the Bible and in 
the lovely pictures of Maude and Miska Peter- 
sham, All ages. 


Bryan, Catherine, and Madden, Mabra. 
Pito’s house. 1943. unp. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.50. 


A charming Mexican folk tale of a harassed 
father whose wife thought the house too small 
for their growing family until the Padre’s ad- 
vice brought the problem to a happy and hu- 
morous conclusion. Gay, colorful illustrations, 
Grades 2-4. 


See Booklist 39:322 Ap. 1 °43. 


Clark, Ann Nolan. Little Navajo blue- 
bird. 1943. 1438p. illus. Viking, $2. 


The author, who is a teacher in Indian 
schools in New Mexico, has written a story 
which shows the change of attitude in Indian 
education. Little Bluebird, who has seen how 
Big Brother had returned from School with only 
scorn for the life of his mother’s hogan, is de- 
termined that she will never let them send her 
to school. But from Uncle’s young wife and 
Sister Hobah, she learns that School may have 
much to teach her that will make life healthier 
and happier without taking away any of the 
old customs that she loves. A Junior Guild 
selection. 


Coblentz, Catherine Cate. The falcon of 
Eric the Red, 1942. 211p. illus. Long- 
mans, $2.25. 


A fine story of a white gyr-falcon, the bird 
of princes, his boy trainer, and adventure in 
the new country, Vinland, with spirited illustra- 
tions by Henry Pitz. Large type, durable bind- 
ing. Grades 5-8, 
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*DuBois, Theodora. Banjo the crow. 
1943. 142p. Houghton, $2. 


There is genuine humor in this story of Ban- 
jo, the tame crow, and the merry mischief in 
which he becomes involved. A good book for 
family enjoyment, especially for a family that 
likes pets. A Junior Guild selection. 


Estes, Eleanor. The sun and the wind 
and Mr. Todd. 1943. unp. illus. Har- 
court, $2. 


Attractive as this humorously elaborated ver- 
sion of Aesop’s fable may be, it does not appeal 
strongly to children. The text, like the striking 
illustrations by Louis Slobodkin, will be better 
understood and appreciafed through the medium 
of an adult reader or story-teller. Grades 4-6. 


See Booklist 39:322 Ap. 1 ’43. 


*Huzarski, Richard. Brushland Bill. 
1943. 264p. Crowell, $2. 


When Bill Garmont’s father dies after two 
years of illness, the unpaid debts for doctor 
and hospital bills become the boy’s first obliga- 
tion. Following Uncle David’s advice, and with 
the traps his uncle offers him, he goes into the 
woods, facing a winter alone. For Uncle David, 
an old-timer, insists that there is still good 
money to be made in furs. As it turns out, he 
isn’t to be so alone as he had expected. There 
are other trappers in the woods, and Bill’s first 
mistake is one of judgment as to which of two 
men to trust. But he learns. The author, a 
teacher in the Vocational school in Rhinelander, 
knows the woods at first hand and has written 
a story from which boys of junior high age will 
learn much of present-day wild life and forest 
conservation. 


Kane, Henry B. The tale of the crow. 
1943. unp. illus, Knopf, $1.50. 
F. or 598.2 


Full-page nature photographs and pen sketch- 
es, together with simple but interesting prose 
narrative, tell the life story of the crow in 
another of the Wild World series by the author 
of The tale of the promethea moth. Grades 4-8. 


McCracken, Harold. The last of the sea 
otters. 1942. 99p. illus. Stokes, $2. 


A dramatic plea for conservation of wild life 
is made through this well-written story of a sea 
otter, based on careful study of surviving speci- 
mens in the Aleutians, Paul Bransom’s litho- 
graphs are effective. Grades 4-7. 


Meigs, Cornelia. Mounted messenger. 
1943. 187p. Macmillan, $2. 





* Suggested for libraries with limited book 


funds. 
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The young hero of the story becomes one of 
Mr. Franklin’s first “‘postboys,” carrying mail 
from Philadelphia to Boston and later out into 
the western settlements, The time is just at the 
outbreak of the war between France and Eng- 
land which we know as the French and Indian 
war. Tom is called on to help Mr. Franklin 
also in obtaining horses and wagons for Gen- 
eral Braddock’s expedition, meets George Wash- 
ington, and has other experiences. In spite of 
its good theme, however, the story lacks spon- 
taneity, the events seem deliberately contrived, 
and the book is not likely to rank with the 
author’s best. 


Montgomery, Rutherford. Husky, co- 
pilot of the Pilgrim. 1942. 271p. illus. 
Holt, $2. 


The adventures of Kent McIntosh, ‘brush- 
hopper” fiying freight in Alaska, and his strug- 
gle to keep his plane, Pilgrim, free of the claims 
of unscrupulous associates provide plenty of 
excitement for a story of which the dog Husky 
is really the hero. For boys, especially, although 
many girls will like it. Grades 5-10. 


Temple, Willard. Web Adams. 
199p. illus. Scribner, $2. 


Black and white drawings by Dwight Logan 
reflect the humor of adolescent Web, his dog 
Butch, his struggles with Spring and Mr. Gras- 
elli, the Black Cat Tavern enterprise and other 
juvenile scandals of the junior high school 
world. Grades 6-10. 


1943. 


See Booklist 39 :338 Ap. 15 '43. 


Turner, Nancy Byrd. Sycamore silver. 
1942. 330p. illus. Dodd, $2. 


“Sure as silver’s on Sycamore” is the adage 
repeated with growing conviction in this whole- 
some mystery of treasure hidden on a Virginia 
plantation during Civil war days, its discovery 
by young Martha Dabney Meriweather and her 
friends, and the subsequent clearing of the name 
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of a trusted servant. Plot well constructed. 
Girls, grades 5-8. 


See Booklist 39.257 F. 15 ’43. 


Wallover, Lucille. Chooky. 1942. 92p. il- 
lus. McKay, $2. 


Chooky is a little black chick who is the 
special pet of a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl 
in a community of Dunkards, The author’s own 
pictures complete a satisfying tale. Well bound. 
Grades 3-5. 


Waugh, Dorothy. Warm earth. 1943. 43p. 
illus. Oxford, $1. 


Told in beautiful prose with accompanying 
illustrations which also express the author’s 
sense of reverence for the earth and its rhythms, 
this is at the same time a factual book about 
the soil, how it is made from rock, how it is 
enriched with vegetable and animal matter, and 
how plants draw from it their nourishment. 
Elementary science material of high order. 


Webber, Frank Martin. Peter Painter 
and the holidays. c.1942. unp. illus. 
McKay, $1. 


Christmas, New Year’s, Easter and Fourth of 
July offer challenges to the ingenuity of Peter, 
the elf boy, ‘‘tall as a butcher knife and brown 
as a hazel nut,’’ who paints for work and paints 
for play. Illustrations by Vera Neville. Boards. 
Grades 1-3. 


*Wilder, 


Laura Ingalls. These happy 
golden years, 1948. Harper, $2. 


With this story in which Laura teaches her 
first term of school, marries Almanzo and set- 
tles down to live in a little house of her own, 
the fine series of books which Mrs. Wilder has 
made out of her own life comes to a close. Girls 
who read The little house in the big woods when 
it was new will be just about the right age 
for it. 








